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Contributed Notes. 249 

no other roots except the onomata poetica agree. And if the variety of mean- 
ings did not exist in the Semitic roots, probably no attempt at an agreement 
would have been made. All attempts to show such an agreement do not stand 
the test of criticism. For the present a comparison of Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean roots is not possible, because in both groups important preliminary questions 
are still unsolved. Comparisons between Semitic and Indo-European words is a 
mark of dilettantic misdemeanor (Unfug). Whenever the same words are found 
in both the one has borrowed from the other. 

According to the opinion of other scholars a certain original relationship 
exists between the Semitic and the neighboring languages in North Africa, or 
the Berber languages together witli the Egyptian. In reality there is found 
here not only a similarity in the roots, but also likenesses in grammatical points, 
as, e. g., the formation of the feminine by a t, of the causative by sibilant sounds 
(Zischlaute), the repetition of the root in order to form the intensive, etc. 
However, we are too little acquainted with these North African languages to 
pass a sure judgment. Above all, it must not be overlooked in the discussion 
of the question as to the relationship of the Semitic with the Indo-European 
or the African languages, that the same causes have the same results, i. e., 
that similarly disposed people spontaneously produce similar characteristics in 
their languages. — Translated from Stade's Hebr. Grammatik, by O. H. Schodde. 



The Relatives •£/ and "IJJ'X- — There are three views as to the relation of these 
to each other ; viz., (1) The view of F. Hommel, 1 that the two are of independent 
origin, "1JJ?}< being the construct of an original *"|JJ>'{< (Assyr. asru), and . JJJ 
(deflected to .JJ?) being an original sign of relation; (2) What may be called the 
old view, represented by Ewald and the grammarians generally, which reckons 
"ISJ'N as the original relative, and derives .JJ> or • £>' by aphseresis of ft and 
assimilation of "1 ; (8) That of Sperling, 2 who makes • {Jf the original relative, and 
derives "IJJ'K from it by prefixing an independent pronominal stem a, and affixing 
1 a (which appears also in the Arabic relative alladi), *7 being then hardened to "1. 

The second view has been sufficiently refuted by Sperling. Of the first and 
third, the third seems to the present writer to contain the essence of the truth, in 
deriving ""IJJ^ from .JJJ. Hommel's objections maybe reduced to three; — 1st. 
There is an alar in Assyrian, the construct of the noun asru, and this word 
is used relatively. In reply, it may be stated that asar is frequently used 
relatively where place is referred to (and this may be explained as a loose mode 
of expression with the relative omitted [cf. Isa. xxix., 1 ; perhaps also Job 
xviii., 21], or as a natural extension of the idea of place to place where); 
but no well attested instance has been cited to prove an extension of its mean- 
ing to other relations. 3 Hommel indeed quotes I R. 59, II., 14 seq.: — (14) 
Sadim nisuti (lo) istu tamti iliti (10) adi tamti sapliti, (17) urhum 
astutiw., (18) padanim pihuti, (19) asar kibsisu arrusu (20) Sipila 



i In ZDMG., 1878, pp. 708-715. 

2 Die Nota Relationis im Hebraeischen, Jena, 1876. 

3 This point seemed so Important, and the writer's knowledge of Assyrian so meagre", that he 
has consulted his friend Dr. Lyon on the subject, who informs him that he has found no passage 
where asar is used relatively save in respect to place. 
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ibasu, (21) haranam namrasam, (22) uruh zumami (23) irtidi — as an 
example of a wider use ; but a § a r in this case may be regarded as having its 
primary meaning, with the relative understood before it, and used just as it is in 
Lotz, Tiglathpileser, p. 28, 1. 38. The fact that kibsi ends in i, though not 
demonstrative evidence of it, has its bearing in this direction ; for the termination 
i is very rarely found in the nominative of nouns. 1 The similarity between alar 
and *1J5>'J< may be explained, then, as a mere coincidence. 

The further objections of Hommel, namely, that I and r in Semitic are never 
exchanged for each other, and that r is never found as a pronominal stem — if true, 
are not vital to the essence of Sperling's claim. It would seem, however, that 
")tJ*{< might be more naturally derived from the shorter relative than is attempted 
by him. Hommel is right in maintaining that . {J> is original, and . $ derived ; 
but having • £?', the transition to ")£?' is not difficult, whether we suppose the 
Daghes to have arisen simply to make prominent the previous sound (as Sperling 
claims), or as compensation for the *} of ^JJJ ; for the use of ") to avoid Daghes- 
forte is not unknown in Semitic, but is found, not only in Aramaic and Hebrew 
Quadriliterals, but also in other words, as, e. g., ND*13 f° r ND3> pSJ'D'H beside 
ptyvfl- After the addition of ""), the word might easily take on the character of 
a separable, and then prosthetic {< would be appropriate. Cf . the Samaritan d e , 
but with suffixes ed. For the change of an inseparable into a separable cf. "J03, 

103. 10 1 ?- 

According to this explanation, then, the original {J> was supported by Daghes- 
forte and deflected to • $. For the Daghes, ") was afterwards substituted, and 
the word thereby formed received prosthetic }$, an increase familiar in the 
Semitic tongues. C. K. Brown, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 



16.— It is shown by Dillmann, in his Kommentar, that fiCO^l 
is found in the Mph'al Perf. 2d sing, f., with waw consecutive, and his translation 
may be rendered into English as follows : And with all (that are with thee)— thus 

thou art proved one to whom a wrong has been done or thus thou art justified. 

1 is consecutive, and introduces the conclusion from the preceding statement. A 
Participle is out of place in such a connection, and a feminine noun no less so. 

We might suppose the word to be Perf. 3d fern, in J~| , and concerning the whole 

matter thus it is settled; but this idea would be expressed with the masculine, not 
the feminine. Hence our author feels himself shut up to the second person fern., 
and he corrects the text to ftfO^V So far Dillmann. In the occurrence of such 
a form, however, is there not a key to the solution of the problem of the helping 
-- of Lamedh Guttural verbs in the 2d person feminine ? Some writers regard it 
as furtive, while others regard it as a full vowel ; but this reading (if correct) 
in J") seems to be nearly decisive for the second hypothesis, for it gives us a. form 
which is just what we should expect the verb to assume under the influence of a 
helping vowel, and similar to Tj'pQ, JHf, 2T- In such cases as these, a final 
aspirate, if preceded by the helping vowei, loses its hard sound, though it is quite 



i Cf. C. H. Toy, in American Journal of Philology, Vol. V., No. 1. 



